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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
‘Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for ite presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out, money and without. price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
‘them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of'the Primitive Gharch: an octavo volume of 500 
“pages. By J. H.‘Norxs. Price, $1.50. 
‘The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
topics of interest; Salvation from Sin, The New 
the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin 
ons to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Oon- 
deusation of Life, etc., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the eld Theology. 
ener? wish to understand Biste Communism—its constilu- 
basis, and prospects of 8 ould acquaint 
themselves with the contents of the book. 











BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Commuity 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, 4 summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cents. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
“Noyzs. Paniplilet, 10 cents. 


G2 Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is, 


The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguished ‘points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form ; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail’ 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. For amore full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 

d was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed b 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples; “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself logically on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and: historically 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 
gaining extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 

ds on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 

5 a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyss, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this , is 
respected asa true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing fora more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
secretary. Ifa personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 











ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
ting to its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as 


a gift. 
: Tne following may serve as a condensed formu- 
a 0: 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES : 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
_ :¥ interior sphere at his Second Coming, 

. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every i 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divo from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 


s 


Vhe Gommunity, 


Oneida, N. Y., 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
= of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 
Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 


Preserved Fruite, Y ps up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 
A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 


ally on hand. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 








THE CIRCULAR. 
Third Party Politics, 











The world is divided into two parties on 
nearly all subjects; and the two are general- 
ly antagonistic extremes to each other. It 
is said that there are two sides to every 
question, and hence it is supposed that there 
can be two parties, and only two; and that 
they must be directly opposed to each other. 
Whereas we, in following the truth, and at- 
tempting to admit Christ into the world, find 
ourselves ina third position, which is en- 
tirely distinct from the two extremes, and 
which properly constitutes an independent 
third party, on all questions which divide the 
world. 

We might cite a great variety of illustra- 
tions of this principle. For instance, the 
world is divided into two parties on ‘the 
subject of morality. One party embraces 
the ascetic, legal characters, whose righteous- 
ness consists in abstract obedience to certain 
laws. The other party includes the licen- 
tieus—persons opposed to all law. It is be- 
lieved that there can be only these two par- 
ties on the subject of morality: but we 
know that we belong to a third party—a 
party which, on the one hand, are far more 
chaste than the legalists: and, on the other, 
are in one sense more /awless than the party 
opposed to the legalists. 

With regard to the subject of death, the 
world recognize only two parties. One par- 
ty insists that death is inevitable: and the 
other say they shall never die, and strive to 
save the flesh. Here, again, we rise as a 
third party, denying the almighty power of 


knowledging that it is an ordinance subject 
to God’s control. This was the position in 
which Christ stood. He said, “ He that be- 
lieveth on me shall never die.” This is an 
unqualified assertion. Christ did not think 
it necessary to explain what he meant. “He 
that believeth on me, (he says), though he 
were dead, yet shall he live; and he that 
liveth, and believeth on me shall never die.” 
This is very unequivocal language, and much 
opposed to the popular doctrines about 
death. The Pharisees rebuked him as a 
blasphemer; evidently understanding him 
as saying something directly opposed to 
their ideas of the subject; and yet he died 
himself, and those that followed him died. 
But when we thoroughly understand what 
took place when Stephen and others “ fell 
asleep,” we shall understand that there was 
substantial truth in what Christ said—that 
they did not die; it was quite a different af- 
fair from going “ the way of all the earth.” 

In matters of doctrine we are a third party. 
An examination of our publications will 
show that our theology as a whole, occupies 
a middle position between the conflicting 
views of the various sects of Christendom, 
and offers a favorable center of reconcilia- 
tion.—[See article on “Medium Theology,” 
in The Perfectionist, Vol. 3. p. 93.] 

The third-party principle will be found to 
extend through our whole system: it is ev- 
ery where present in our theories and _prac- 
tices. We may call it the constitution of our 
system. A person seizing upon some one 
feature of it, might judge that we belong to 
the ascetic, legal party ; while another indi- 
vidual, taking hold of a different feature, 
might think we belong to the opposite par- 
ty; and both would afterwards find them- 
selves equally mistaken. It is a third-party 
system, entirely distinct from every other. 


In general, there are two parties in the 
world, the legalists and the lawless. In 
Christ’s time the Sadducees and self-righteous 
Pharisees constituted one party, and the pub- 
licans and sinners another. Christ belonged 
to neither party, but stood in a third position, 
and directed his censures particularly against 
the most respectable of the two parties. 
He said, “ Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” To the chief priests 
and elders of the people, he said, “The pub- 
licans and harlots go into the kingdom of 
God before you.” (Matt. 21: 31.) Still 
he belonged to the lawless party no more 
than to the other. In the matter of his cru- 
cifixion, both parties took a share. The 
respectable, orthodox legalists evidently 
“pulled the wires,” and were the prime 
movers in the affair; and probably the pub- 
licans were the most forward in the grosser 
part of the operation. 

Paul’s position is distinetly defined as_be- 
longing to neither of the two great parties: on 
the one hand he was without law, and on the 
other hand he was under grace—under law to 
Christ. Here is an interesting combination. 
Paul was in a position where he was entire- 
ly free from legality, and coula say, “all 
things are lawful,” and at the same time, he 
was thoroughly subdued to the Spirit of Christ 
—his highest ambition was to “ bring every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ.” 

It is very necessary for believers to have a 
thorough understanding of these three par- 
ties, and to understand that the third party 
is not a “ compromise,” a sort of blending of 


patible with compromise. Paul was a third- 
party man. He was not simply a medium 
man, with no positive character. We find 
in his history no such weakness, no 
compromise, no attempt to gain the friend- 
ship of the other two parties, at the sacrifice 
of his own principles. His course militates 
with both the legalists and the lawless. At 
one time he says, “ Let every soul be sub- 
ject unto the higher powers. For there is 
no power but of God: the powers that be 
are ordained of God. Whoever therefore 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God; and they that resist shall receive 
to themselves damnation.” (Rom. 13: 1, 
2.) But again, “ Let no man judge you in 
meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy 
day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath 
days, which are a shadow of things to come; 
but the body is of Christ.” (Col. 2: 16, 17.) 
It is somewhat difficult to reconcile these ap- 
parently contradictory passages, and yet 
Paul was an embodiment of the spirit of 
both. His gospel was like the sword of the 
cherubim, turning every way against the 
spirit of the world. 

These three positions or parties we have 
spoken of, correspond to the three states— 
this world and Hades at the two extremes, 
and the resurrection, which we may call the 
third-party world. The third-party world is 
but little known; it is even assumed by mariy 
that there are only two sorts of beings—the 
dead, and the living: but there certainly are 
three sorts—the dead, the living, and the res- 
urrected. And here we might observe, that 
the three parties, which are manifest in the 
subject of morality, proceed from the three 
worlds, or have their seats distinctively in 
the three great mansions of humanity. This 
world is particularly the fountain of licen- 
tiousness and lawlessness ; Hades is the foun- 
tain and breeder of dead morality, asceticism, 
abstemiousness, &c.: and the resurrection 
world is the fountain of the life that clothes 
itself in the morals and doctrines of the third 
party. 

The nature of Christ’s body after his res- 
urrection, is agood illustration of the third- 
party principle. He wasneither a ghost, nor 
mere flesh, but a third nature. There is some- 
thing very peculiar and perplexing in Christ’s 
account of himself after his resurrection.— 
His. disciples thought he was a spirit. He 
answered them “A spirit hath not flesh and 
bones as ye see me have.” He was not a 
spirit, neither was he mortal: for “flesh .and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” 
What, then, was his body? Why, a third 
nature—a nature distinct from flesh and blood, 
and from mere spirit. 

Every individual who believes in Christ, 
whether in this world or in Hades, will par- 
take of his nature in full. Christ said to his 
disciples, “ Except ye eat my flesh, and drink 
my blood, ye have no lifein you: my flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.” 
This saying is rendered more clear by a 
parallel passage in Corinthians: “ All flesh 
is not the same flesh: there is one kind of 
flesh of men, another flesh of beasts,: another 
of fishes, and another of birds. There are 
also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial :” 
and we may add, there is also celestial flesh 
and blood. When Paul says, “Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” 
he does not mean that celestial flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 

The commonly received, and long-honored 
imagination .that the same bodies which are 





the two other parties, but a distinct party, pos- 








Tue CrrcuLar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 
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sessing a degree of earnestness that is incom 





laid in the dust of the earth, will be raised 
again, is founded on philosophy that is utter- 
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ly false. The only true basis of hope with 
regard to the resurrection consists in he com- 
municability of the hfe and nature of Christ 
—in the possibility of our being clothed with 
a nature corresponding to Christ’s. In a 
word, Christ's body is the father of the bodies 
of all resurrected believers. Our bodies must 
be begotten by his body. The process is 
different from that of literal generation, but 
the principle involved is the same in both 
cases. Our bodies are changed into the im- 
age of Christ by coming into his presence.— 
The apostle John writes, “Now are we the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be; but we know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him ; for we shall see 
him as he is,” \ 

Paul says, “ We know, that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” One 
might ask, “ What is the significance of say- 
ing, ‘a house not made with hands? These 
natural bodies are not made with hands.”— 
This expression is derived from the Old 
Testament, and -refers to the stone that was 
“cut out of the mountain without hands.”— 
The true, interior, spiritual meaning of Paul 
in this passage is this: “ We know that ifour 
earthly body be dissolved, we have another 
body, not made in the natural way; it comes 
to us from the Lord, and is a part of his na- 
ture.” 

In relation to the resurrection, Paul speaks 
thus: “But some one will say, how are the 
dead raised up ? and with what body do they 
come? Thou fool, that which thou sowest 
is not quickened, except it die. And 
that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body which shall be, but bare grain, it may 
ehance of wheat, or of some other grain : but 
Ged giveth it a body as it hath pleased him.” 
As much as to say, “the old body that you 
lay in the grave is not the body that shall be ; 
but the new body shall come from the Lord: 
it is the Lord from heaven.” When our Ha- 
dean friends are raised, they will not present 
themselves in their old bodies; they will be 
clothed in something far more beautiful.— 
When they behold Christ they will assume 
bodies like his. 

This principle is stated by Paul in his epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, thus: “ Beholding as 
ina glass, the glory of the Lord, we are 
changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.”— 
Whoever can understand the principle of 
spiritual chemistry here stated, can under- 
stand the gospel; and whoever cannot under- 
stand it, knows nothing about the gospel ; for 
the whole process of salvation is simply re- 
ceiving other life, and being conformed to it. 
The first thing in the order of gospel experi- 
ence, is the resurrection of our sow/s into the 
image of Christ. This has been done. We 
have studied the charaeter of Christ, have be- 
held his interior life and have been changed 
into its image, as far as we have truly seen it 
as far as we have known Christ. And we 
shall be changed into his personal, bodily im- 
age by beholding his face [ prosopon]. The 
personal appearing of Christ will complete 
the process, by giving us a personal presence 
like his. To change our bodies will be the 

Aast work of redemption. Whatever there 
is in Christ that we want, we shall get by see- 
ing it in him. “Now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be, but we know that when he shall ap- 
pear we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is.” How can we be like him, un- 
jess this’princjple of the transfusion of life is 
true? On any principles recognized in the 
world, the fact of seeing him would not make 
us like him. The apostle adds, “He that 
hath this hope in him purificth himself, even 
as he is pure.” We see Christ through a 
glass darkly, in the first place, and the appre- 
hension of his interior character serves to 
purify our souls; the bodily transformation. 
vomes by seeing him face to face. Paul evi 
dently was looking forward with earnestness 





to this change, when he said, “I count all 
things but loss, for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ: for whom I have suf- 
fered the loss of all things; and do count 
them but dung that I may win Christ: . . that 
I may know him, and the power of his resur- 
rection,” &c.: then he adds, “Let as many 
as be perfect, be thus minded.” How mind- 
ed? He goes on to say, “ Looking for the 
Lord Jesus, who shall change our vile bodies.” 
He was looking into the spiritual world, and 
pressing towards the personal presence of 
Christ, expecting to see him, and expecting 
to be made like unto him, in body and soul, 
when he did see him. 


At Christ’s resurrection, the disciples 
seemed, for the first time, to get an idea of 
Christ’s third nature. At first they thought 
he was to reign on the earth, as Cesar did; 
and when he died, they supposed that he had 
become a ghost: but they at last conceived 
of the possibility of athird nature. One of 
the greatest difficulties Christ had with his 
disciples, was to make them understand this 
third principle. 1t was hard for them to dis- 
cover that there was a mean between the 
two extremes that surrounded them, in re- 
gard to all subjects; and so they oscillated 
back and forth between the two parties.— 
To get them fairly planted and grounded in 
the third state, was a mighty work; but it 
was done. 


The principle that Christ is the father of 
the bodies of the saints, by the transfusion of 
his nature, as really as aparent is the father 
of his child by natural generation, removes 
all difficulty in understanding the subject of 
the resurrection. Do you ask how it is pos- 
sible for Christ’s body to become the body of 
all saints in this world and Hades? Then 
allow me to ask how five loaves of bread and 
two small fishes were made to feed five thous- 
andmen? Here a very small amount of ma- 
terial was increased so as to become a vast 
quantity. If Christ could do such a thing 
with bread and fishes, what difficulty is there 
in supposing that the substance of his own 
body could be increased and multiplied, and 
become the body: of all saints? Both facts 
are equally miraculous, and equally trué. 

The sooner we make up our minds to aban- 
don ourselves to the third-party principles, 
and find ourselves in the third position with 
reference to all subjects, the better it will be 
for us. We shall have points of sympathy 
with all parties, and touch all points of pro- 
gress. —Home-Talk, Reprint. 
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The Unity that is Coming. 











It would be a glorious sight to see a whole 
nation like this, instead of being divided by 
factions and parties and engaged in war, bend- 
ing its might with undivided direction to the 
accomplishment of good, to production, to 
beneficial enterprise, to education! To ex- 


‘tend the view: what a delightful sight it 


would be to see the undivided force and in- 
genuity of the whole world expended in 
beautifying and glorifying the earth as God’s 
garden! What we now sce done‘in the 
world, is but a mere shadow of what might 
be done, and what will be done, when the 
Lord’s prayer—* Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven,”—is 
fulfilled. For there are no factions in heav- 
en: every heart is filled with one object and 
purpose. So when we pray, “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven,” we pray that the age of parties, tife 
age of antagonism and cramps, may pass 
away. This time will come; and it will 
come when Jesus Christ is elected Sovereign 
of the world. When the eye and heart of the 
world are turned toward him in faith and 
loyalty, the harmonizing element of his Spir- 
it will make an end ofall parties and factions. 
“ And it shall come to pass in that day, . 
that the Lord shall set up an ensign for 
the nations: . . . . the envy also of Ephraim 
shall depart, and the adversaries of Judah 





shall be cut off: Ephraim shall not envy Ju- 
dah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim.” 


(Isa. 11: 11—13.) “The mountain of the 


Lord’s house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. 
And many people shall go and say, Come 
ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and 
he will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths: for out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem. And he shall judge among _ the 
nations, and shall rebuke many people: and 
they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks : 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 
(Isa. 2: 2—4.) “ They shall come and sing 
in the hight of Zion, and shall flow together 
to the goodness of the Lord, for wheat, and 
for wine, and for oil, and for the young of 
the flock, and of the herd; and their souls 
shall be as a watered garden; and they shall 
not sorrow any more at all.” (Jer. 31; 12.) 
a 
The French in Mexico. 





It is impossible to foresee what the result of the 
French operations in Mexico will be. It is diffi- 
cult to understand from the little that is brought 
to the light what the designs and purposes of the 
French Emperor are. This much,however,seems 
certain: the French mission?in Mexico is appa- 
rently unfriendly to the United States, and de- 
signed as a check on the further expansion south- 
ward of American territorial rule and settlement. 
If this country had not been engaged in a gigan- 
tic civil war, it is not probable that either France 
or any other European power would have at- 
tempted a military interference with the affairs of 
Mexico. The crippled condition of this -govern- 
ment afforded the coveted opportunity, and 
France, with the connivance of England, has not 
been slow to improve it. Ifthe Rebellion is soon 
crushed, and this nation is restored to compara- 
tive unity and power, the question of European 
interference will assume a different aspect—the 
American government may then enter a more 
positive protest against such interference than it 
has yet done. While this nation is in the throes 
of revolution the interference will probably go 
on. 

As to the designs of the French Emperor in 
Mexico, the following extract from the Paris cor- 
respondence of the London Army and Navy Ga- 
zette, may give a slight clue: 


In the island of Utopia it was laid down that 
the most just war which it was possible to wage 
was against a nation too indolent to make use of 
natural advantages, The Mexicans have certain- 
ly made but little of their fertile country; and, 
according to Utopian law, the Gaul was quite 
justified in wishing to undertake the regenera- 
tion of a degenerate race, provided he went there 
to establish law, order and good government. In 
the Emperor’s letter to General Forey, thanking 
him and the troops under his command, he al- 
ludes to certain orders which he wishes to see 
carried out, such as the creation of a stable form 
of government, which, from lack of material, it 
will be difficult to construct. This does not, 
however, appear to be the object of the expedi- 
tion, but only an excuse veiling more serious inten- 
tions. On the third of July last Napoleon III. 
distinctly stated to the Chambers that it would be 
dangerous to allow America to seize the Mexican 
Gulf, and thus dominate the Southern States and 
the West Indies. Juarez suffers from fear of Yan- 
kee aggression. 'This speech of course might have 
meant that the only way to arrest the designs of 
Brother Jonathan was by the establishment of a 
powerful Mexican Empire, capable of defending 
itself and its Southern neighbors against the lusty 
republic of the north, not at that time in a hope- 
less, collapsed condition. If such ideas were then 
entertained, they seem to have since last year 
been greatly modified. In place of a Mexican 
empire, ruled by a member of the Hapsburg or 
Bonaparte families, a French pro-consulship will 
most probably soon be seen. Another Duke of 
Malakoff will sit on the throne of another Al 
ria. So violent a change as this, and one which 
would naturally create a good deal of alarm, may 
not be accomplished in the twinkling of an eye; 
but what is France doing at present? 

A glance at the map of Mexico will show the 
large Sonora district, lying close to thfe gold fields 
of California. A Mrench commission has alr 
explored and reported on this region, which in min- 
eral wealth has not its equal in the world. Mexi- 
can greed has alone prevented the working of its 
fabulous mines. No sooner did a set of men hit 
on @ lode, open it up and commence unveiling its 
riches, than down on them would swoop some 
mountain lord to levy black mail. Exaction 
would follow exaction, until at length the miners 
were driven away. In this district it is said that 
France is to demand or take considerable territo- 
rtal possessions, paying no royalty. In order to 


*| place herself in rapid communication with her 


new colony, in esse, she will run @ line of railway 
already begun on the Atlantic side, across Mexico to 
the Pacific port of Acapulco. For this port the 
Forfait has just sailed with engineers and mate- 
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rial for commencing work. But besides this line, 
cutting Mexico in.two lower down to the south, 
a shi al is eee. Perhaps M. Lesse 
may pointed, should France, unmolested by 
England across the Atlantic, suffer the Suez cut- 
ting to slip through. The Emperor himself, nav- 
ing written on the feasibility of wedding the At- 
lantic and Pacific, is fully acquainted witli ‘all 
practicable routes, and has, it seems, decided on one 
not far from the southern frontier. In order that 
these lines may be safely used, the state of Mex- 
ico must be greatly improved, and life and 
property rendered .secure,, . With. \ d 
uarez governments succeeding each er, 
this very desirable tranquility would be impossi- 
"ble. The south of Mexico will be intersected in 
order to keep up communication with the north, 
and it is not impossible that, to protect the south, 
the center will be required. = 
France has now ae car from the Monroe 
doctrine ; the United States, bleeding at every pure, ts 
weak and attenuated as a sick infant. When North 
and South are separated, Washington will be ‘far 
away from the Mexican border and the scenes of 
its triumph, and France and the North will only 
jostle each other where California and Sonora 
meet. The Southern confederacy, with troops in 
hands, might prove a troublesome neighbor. It will 
be remembered that a stir was made in Texas 
about a year ago concerning some French intrigue 
in that country. It is now talk of Tevas slipping 
away from the South and trying self-government, wn- 
der the joint protection of France and England, or, 
it would be more proper to say, under the protection 
of France. When the next French Parliament 
meets, the Emperor will make known his inten- 


hold Mexico; ’ all the- advantages’ to be expected 
from the annexation. He will point, out to, the 
Senate and faithful Commons the wealth of So- 
nora, With its fine port of Guaymas ; all that may 
be derived from holding that place and Acapulco, 
with perhaps the intervening harbors of St. Blas 
and Mazatlan; in fact, the whole Mexican coast 
in the Pacific. To this may be added the destruc- 
tion of the Panama route, now used for communi- 
cation. between Europe and California. The trade 
and passengers passing between these two places 
will naturally prefer a more expeditious and safer 
route than at present exists. 


LATE NEWS. 

















The War. 

The past week has been full of interesting and 
important events. On Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, the 1st, 2d and 3d of July, the Army 
of the Potomac, under the new leader, Gen. 
Meade, was engaged in a series of terrible battles 
with the Rebels under Lee, at Gettysburg, Pa., 
which resulted in the defeat of the Rebels, and 
their retreat towards the Potomac. The battle 
was one of the hottest of the war, and the losses 
on both sides were very heavy. Both armies 
fought with the most determined courage, charge 
after charge being made by the Rebels in desper- 
ate fury, and repelled with equal spirit. The can- 
nonading was fearful and very destructive to both 
parties. At last, the generalship of Meade 
and the bravery and discipline of his men carried 
the day. No very correct or reliable accounte 
have as yet been received of the losses of either 
army ; but it is reported that the Union loss will 
not be less than 15,000 killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing; the loss in three corps alone (the 1st, 11th, 
and 12th,) footing up over 10,000. That of the 
Rebels is variously estimated at from 20,000 to 
40,000. More than 10,000 prisoners are said to 
have been registered already, besides the wound- 
ed Rebels; and the Union cavalry and other 
forces pursuing Lee’s army, are constantly pick- 
ing up stragglers and fragmentary bands. The 
loss of officers was particularly heavy in both 
armies. On the Union side, Major Gen. Reynolds 
and Brigadier Gen. Paul were killed, Major Gen- 
erals Hancock, Sickles, Doubleday, and Brigadier 
Generals Gibbon, Webb and Cauldwell, wounded. 
Meade has received reinforcements and is trying 
to cut off Lee’s retreat. Gen. French, who com- 
manded at Harper’s Ferry, has succeeded in de- 
stroying Lee’s pontoon bridges over the Potomac 
at Williamsport, where it is supposed he intends 
to recross that river, and the late rains have 
raised the river several feet, so that it is probable 
he will find it very difficult to get the re- 
mains of his army back into Virginia, especially 
if vigorously followed up by the Union forces. 
It is supposed that another battle will be fought 
at Williamsport or near there, before Lee will be 
able to recross. Indeed, a report has been re- 
ceived that such a battle has already been fought, 
and the Rebels utterly routed, fleeing in every 
direction and leaving every thing. behind them, 
cannon, arms and baggage, in their efforts to es- 
cape; but this is probably only a rumor. It at 
least lacks confirmation. 

An official dispatch from Acting Rear Admiral 
Porter, dated on board his flag ship July 4th, states 
that on that day Vicksburg had been surrendered 
to the United States forces under Gen. Grant, but 
gives no particulars. Unofficial dispatches, how- 
ever, via Cairo, state that the surrender was up- 
conditional. 

A Cairo dispatch to the New-York Press of the 
7th says: 

“Between 8,000 and 10,000 rebels under 
Holmes, Price and Marmaduke, made: an attack 





on Helena, Ark., on the morning ofthe 4th. 
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They advanced in three columns, but the rough- 
ness of the ground was such as to. prevent the 
rebels from bringing up their artillery, and they 
attempted to carry the works by storm. Thecen- 

_ter column charged in the direction of Fort Cur- 

» tis, and took three lines of rifle-pits. The flank 
attack was not so successful, which subjected the 

_center to an enfilading fire, which swept them 
down in great numbers. They were soon sur- 
rounded and captured. One whole brigade, or 

what was left of it, numbering 840, fell into the 
Union hands, 740 of whom arrived at Cairo yes- 
terday morning. Gen. Prentiss was aware of the 
contemplated attack and was prepared. He had 
about 4,000 men, and was also assisted by the gun- 
boat Tyler. The battle commenced at 4 A.M. and 
ended at 10 a.m The rebel loss is not less than 
1.500, killed, wounded and prisoners. The entire 
federal loss is not oyer 100.” 

Gen. Dix’s army is operating on the Peninsula 
to cut off Lee’s communications with Richmond. 
He has sent a part of his command towards Rich- 

"mond as a feint to cover his operations on the line 

“of Lee’s communicatiogs, while the main part of 

“his army are destroying bridges, tearing up rail- 

“poad track, &c., &c. 

Gen. Rosecrans army is on the move in Ten- 
nessee. It has advanced from Murfreesboro 
a8 far as Tullahoma, which place it is now oecu- 
pies,the Rebels having retreated to Chattanooga,at 
ot near which place it is supposed a battle 
will soon take place. During the advance to Tul- 
fahoma the Union forces had several engagements 
with detachments of Bragg’s army, driving 
them before them and capturing a considerable 
number of prisoners. 

European Complications. 

* “The following synopsis of European affairs we 
take from the Utica Morning Herald : 
"The disturbance of the political equilibrium of 

Europe, by the Polish insurrection, gives fair 

“promise to become chronic. Russia has failed to 

prove her ability to settle the outbreak by force 

of arms; and the Western powers are unwilling 
either to see the struggle indefinitely prolonged, 
“or yet that Russia should be left to compel the 
submission of the Poles, with the sure prospect of 

‘a speedy recurrence of similar difficulties. ‘Eng- 

‘land and France have declared that the Polish 

question is one of those sores in the body politic 

that must be radically cured, and, if necessary, 
even by aresort to the sealpel of war. Those 
powers, backed more or less firmly by Austria, 
have given Russia to understand that the difficul- 
ties of Poland must be settled on a basis ensuring 
future peace, and have very definitely intimated to 
the Gzar what changes they expect shall be made 
in the national status of the Poles. According to 

Lord Palmerston, the demands of the three pow- 

ers, as expressed in their respective notes to the 

Russian Government, include the following points, 

presented in a way that will induce Russia to re- 

gard them as an ultimatum: 


i. A general and complete amnesty. 

2. A national representation, on the principle 
of that established by Alexander L., in virtue, and 
in execution of the treaty of Vienna. The Aus- 
trian Government took a modified view of this, 
but the British Government was of opinion that 
to satisfy the just expectations of the Poles, the 
representation should be established on the foot- 
ing of the charter of Alexander I. 

. The Poles alone should be appointed to pub- 
lic offices, as Poles alone were likely to command 
confidence. 

4. That perfect liberty of conscience shall be 
granted, and that due protection be accorded to 
the religion of the Poles. 

5.. That the Polish language shall be used in all 
public transactions, and in the education of the 


ple. 
6. That a regular system of recruiting shall be 
established to prevent a recurrence of the pro- 
ceedings which led to the present insurrection. 


The character of the Czar’s reply to these 
propositions will probably determine the question 
of the outbreak of another great war between the 
Western powers and Russia. In both England 
and France, grave fears are entertained of the 
probability of a resort to war. The journals of 
Paris and London, in the interest of the respec- 
tive governments, are assuming a threatening 
tone, very much analagous to their attitude on the 
eve of the Crimean war; and it is rumored in 
Paris that even active military preparations are 
being made. ‘ y 
Warlike Preparations in Jamaica. 

We have already had intimations of the sys- 
tematic efforts of the British Government to plaee 
their North American possessions in a thorough 
posture of military efficiency. Their naval.and 
military. forces in. the Canadas have been largely 
‘increased, and a vast amount of the materiel of 
war has-been placed at the various depots. It is 
plain that England means to be prepared for any 
contingency of. the war that is now raging in 
America or that may result from the complications 
in Europe. 

We are now advised of similar preparations on 
an extensive scale, by the English on the Island 
of Jamaica, in the West Indies. It seems an im- 


at Port Royal, the principal harbor of the Island, 
and it is being rapidly and powerfully fortified.— 
A number of heavy Armstrong guns have been 
mounted, and an enormous amount of shot, shell, 
and other ammunition has been poured into the 
various magazines, beyond all former precedent. 
Orders have been received from the home govern- 
ment that never at any time must there be fewer 
than two vessels of war at Port Royal; and in 
pursuance of these orders the powerful line-of-bat- 
tle ship Aboukir, the sloop-of-war Ariadne, and 
several other vessels of war are now in port, pre- 
pared to go to sea at a moment’s notice. These 
preparations are supposed to have been caused 
by the frequent collisions. between our cruisers 
and English vessels, and are not regarded as in- 
dicative of a friendly feeling to this country. The 
feeling in Jamaica is also represented as extremely 
hostile to the United States and full of sympathy 
with the rebels. The pirate Semmes, who recent- 
ly visited the island, is regarded as a hero, and 
almost the entire mercantile class are said to be 
deeply in the Southern illicit trade —Newark 
Daily Advertiser. 
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Pictures, 
Wecan now furnish the following Photograph- 
ic views of the Community : 
1. Dwellings of the Community, size 74 inches 
by 54. Price 75 cents. 
2.. Group No. 1., Showing nearly the whole 
Community family, size 7} inches by 54.. Price 
75 cents. 
3. Group No. 2. Similar to Group No. 1., but 
showing a less number of persons, size 74 inches 
by 54. Price 75 cents. 
4. The Community Orchestra, a group of 
twenty persons, size 74 inches by 5}. Price 75 
cents, 
The following stereoscopic views can be fur- 
nished, price 50 cents each: 
The Dwellings. Group No.1. 
Rustic Seat. 
Small pictures, carte de visite size, of the Dwell- 
ings, Group No. 1., and of the Orchestra, will be 
furnished for 25 cents each, 
All of these pictures are beautifully executed. 
The larger sized ones are suitable for framing. 
Any of them can be sent by mail post-paid at 
the prices named. 
Address, The Circular, Oneida, N, Y. 
———  —beeoe— 


A Community Journal. 


The Orchestra. 





July—first week. This is the culminating 
period of the season. Now the sun and skies 
are at their brightest power. The air quivers 
with its burden of heat, and night and day 
we feel the rush of nature as it mounts 
through a world of greenness to maturity. 
The grapevines stretch their tendrils with 
a rapidity almost visible. The cornfields 
change from brown to green. The lawn which 
has had its third clipping now sparkles with 
white clover blossoms whose fragrance suf- 
fuses the air. Every thing is intense with 
the life and activity of an unaccomplished 
purpose. But it nears its climax. A, fort- 
night more will begin to bring a sense ef sa- 
tiety ; the very air will have in it suggestions 
of rest, and so in the place of its present un- 
bounded eagerness nature will shade off into 
the satisfied sobriety of autumn. 

We might tell our readers if they would 
care to know, of the doings of the past week, 
in our tri-dome, or village of three houses, of 
the strawberry picking at morning and night, 
of the commencement of naying, of the be- 
ginning of the new laundry building by a 
corps of masons from the city, of the daily 
visitations, &ec. On the fourth, the number 
of visitors was supposed to be from 1,500 to 
2,000. The Community as a body were or- 
ganized to receive and entertain company on 
that occasion, and stood the onset of friends 
throughout the day with soldierly steadiness 
and discipline, broken only by a momentary 
panic among the stabling corps, from a fail- 
ure of ammunition in the line ef checks 
(which was soon checked however); but 
there is a limit to the power of the best con- 
stituted armies, and it is judged that nothing 
but. @ lucky shower in the middle of the day, 
saved us from being routed by stress of num- 
bers. When it is considered that we have 
no servants in the household affairs of the 
Community, but that all work is done by our 
own sisters and their assistants, and that the 


fatal to public worship than will be a corrup- 
tion of music. 


summer resort increases, it will be seen that 
a new problem is presented for our study.— 
We must not over-work ourselves, we must 
not refuse a hospitality to which Providence 
seems to call us. The solution of this mat- 
ter begins to engage the attention of our 
thinkers. 
Murmurs. 





Why wilt thou make bright musi¢ 
Give forth a sound of pain ? 
Why wilt thou weave fair flowers 
Into a weary chain? 
Why turn each cool grey shadow 
Into a world of fears? 
Why. say the winds are wailing? 
Why. call the dewdrops tears ? 
The voices of happy nature, 
And the heavens’ sunny gleam; 
Reprove thy sick heart’s fancies, 
Upbraid thy foolish dream. 
Listen, and I will tell thee 
The song Creation sings, 
From the humming of bees in the heather; 
To the flutter of angels’ wings. 
An echo rings for ever, 
The sound can never cease ; 
It speaks to God of glory, 
It speaks to earth of peace. 
Not alone did angels sing it 
To the poor shepherds’ ear ; 
But the spliered heavens chant it, 
While listening ages hear. 
Above thy peevish wailing 
Rises that holy song ; 
Above earth’s foolish clamor, 
Above the voice of wrong. 
No creature of God’s too lowly 
To murmur peace and praise ; 
When the starry nights grow silent, 
Then speak the sunny days. 
So leave thy sick heart’s fancies, 
And lend thy little voice 
To the silver song of glory 
That bids the world rejoice! 
—Adelaide Anne Proctor. 
Music and Singing. 
The following sensible remarks about mu- 
sic and singing are from Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s Introduction to the Plymouth Collec- 
tion: 
Congregational singing will never become 
general and permanent, until the churches 
employ tunes which have melodies that cling 
to the memory and touch the feelings or the 
imagination. 
Music is not simply a vehicle for carrying 
ahymn. It is something im itself. No tune 
is fit to be sung to a hymn which would not 
be pleasant, in itself, without any words. 
Any other view of the function of music, if 
it shall prevail, will in the end bring music 
to such a tame and tasteless state that a re- 
action will be inevitable, and the public 
mind will go to the opposite extreme. @hus, 
those who are conscientiously anxious to make 
music a means of religious feeling, will, by 
an injudicious method, produce by and by the 
very mischief which they have sought to 
cure. 
A corruption of hymns will not be more 





And any theory that denies 
to church music a power upon the imagina- 
tion and the feelings, as music, and makes it 
a mere servile attendant upon words, will 
carry certain mischief upon its path, and put 
back indefinitely the cause of church music. 
The tunes which burden our modern books, 
in hundreds and thousands, utterly devoid of 
character, without meaning or substance, may 
be sung a hundred times, and not a person 
in the congregation will remember them. 
There is nothing to remember. They are 
the very emptiness of fluent noise. But let 
a true tune be sung, and every person of sen- 
sibility, every person of feeling, every child 
even, is aroused and touched.. The melody 
clingsto them. On the way home, snatches of 
it will be heard on this side and on that; and 
when, the next Sabbath, the same song is 
heard, one and another of the people fall in, 








mense depot of war material has been established 


propensity of the public to make our plaee a 


delusion. 


at length the song, breaking forth as a many- 
rilled stream from the hills, grows deeper 
and flows on, broad as amighty river! Such 
tunes are never forgotten. They cling to us 
through our whole life. We carry them with 
us upon our journey. We sing them in the 
forest. The workman follows the plow with 
sacred songs. Children catch them, and 
singing only for the joy it gives them now, 
are yet laying up for all their lives food of 
the sweetest joy.. Such tunes give new har- 
mony and sweetness even to the hymns which 
float upon their current. 

In selecting music we should not allow any 
fastidiousness of taste to set aside the lessons 
of experience. A tune which has always in- 
terested a congregation, which inspires the 
young, and lends-to enthusiasm a fit expres- 
sion, ought not to be set aside because it does 
not follow the reigning fashion, or conform to 
the whims of technical science. There is 
such athing as Pharasaism in music. Tunes 
may be very faulty in structure, and yet con- 
vey a full-hearted' current that will sweep out 
of the way the worthless, heartless trash 
which has no merit except 4 literal correct- 
ness. And when, upon trial, a tune is found 
to do good work, it should be used for what 
it does, and can do. 


God a Rewarder, 








The A inthe alphabet of faith is just Paul’s 
rule—* He that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.” When once set- 
tled on that basis, we have a- beginning on 
which we can work out every thing else. If 
we can say that, it is not much matter about 
any thing else. We have got the seed of all 
good—we have asure anchor to the spirit, 
while we wait patiently for all that we desire. 
We must have that, in order to be-comforta- 
ble; and with that we need not be poking in- 
to the future, or into fortune-telling, or go to 
theorizing about ourselves, reasoning from 
analogy, or judging of the future by the past ; 
we shall get all the information we want, by 
quietly and patiently waiting on God, who 
will give us all that is good for us to know. 
I go back to A continually. I know that 
“God is, and is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.” That is reality. And 
God deals honorably with me, and rewards 
every honest effort to find him out and serve 
him; and we must have the simplicity of mind 
that is content with that truth; for its assur- 
ance is worth more than all the gorgeous 
promises of Millerism. 

Men may make blunders a means of es- 
tablishing themselves in the truth. Ifa man 
has failed in business repeatedly, he may take 
it in two ways; he may get discouraged, and 
refuse to try again; or he may say—“ Now| 
will see just’ when and where I failed, and 
make use of my experience to help me get 
along better than before.” Experience in this - 
case would work hope; in the other it: would 
work discouragement, despair, skepticism, in 
fidelity. As long as aman holds on to the 
fact that “ God is, and is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him,” he may settle it 
that no past failures should discourage him. 
With a spirit that seeks after God, he can 
make good use of all failures, to establish him. 
God loves that spirit that fails not if it does 
get swamped in foolishness, but rises up elas- 
tic as immortality, and says, “ The devil sha!! 
pay for this ; he has cheated me and he sha! 
pay for it; lwill turn it all to his disadvan- 
tage, and to the destruction of his kingdem.” 
God Yores that elasticity of spirit, that ifit is 
down, does not lie down, but jumps up and 
tries again. 

Leave out this first proposition’ of faith, 


that.“ God is, and is the: rewarder of them 


that diligently seek, him,” and the universe 
is a hioax; not something that has got hoax- 


es init, or where folls are liable to get hoaxed, 


but LIFE IS A HOAX, and the universe itself a 
In that case, the nearest any one 





and the volume grows with each verse, until 


can get to realization, is to shape his imag: 
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inations so as to protract the delusion as long 
as he can. If we have no God to look after 
us, and take care of us, then we can only 
protract the delusion, and be as comfortable 
for the present as we can, for life is at last a 
hoax. Some persons get used up quicker 
than others, but a//are on their way to 


alier Theory Refuted,” the continuation of Mr. 
Kimball's “ Was He Successful,” and “Diary of 
Frances Krasinska ; or Life in Poland during the 
eighteenth century.” 
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A Strawberry Talk. 


At the Fruit Growers’ Meeting held at the office 


Tophet. 


ehow that it is. 


Hw to Live. 
He liveth long who liveth well! 
All other life is short and vain ; 
Hie liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain. 





‘He liveth long who liveth well ! 
All else is being flung away ; 
‘He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


Waste not thy being; back to him 
Who freely gave it, freely give, 

Else is that beimg but a dream ; 
Tis but to de, and not to Live. 


Be what thou seemest! live thy creed ! 
Hold up to earth the torch divine ; 
Be what thou prayest to be made, 
Let the great Master's steps be thine. 


Fill up each hour with what will last ; 
Buy up the moments as they go ; 
The life above, when this is past, 
"Is the ripe fruit of Jife below. 


Sow truth, if thou the truth would’st reap, 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain : 

Erect and sound thy conscience keep ; 
From hollow words:and deeds refrain. 


Sow love and taste its fruitage pure ; 
Sow peace and reap its harvest bright ; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest-home of light. 
—H. Bonar. 
OS Oooo 


Extracts from Letters, 


—_—_—— 


LaFayette, Ind., June 28, 1863. 

“DEAR Frrenps:—As I am in the outside world, 
and have not many acquaintances with whom I 
can talk freely, you will pardon me if to-day I feel 
I have an 
unfaltering faith in God and Christ as set forth in 
I am well satisfied that your 
foundation is laid broad and deep in Christ, and I 
believe that Mr. Noyes has brought to light the 
I think what 
is called the Christian world is very far back in 
ignorance and darkness in regard to the truth as 
It has in fact hardly entered the 
vestibule of the grand temple of Christianity, but 
is still groping about among the rubbish of the 
legality of Judaism and Paganism combined. It 
has: very little comprehension of the deep signifi- 
cance of the words, ““ pressing toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” What a wealth of improvement and infi- 
nite progress is conveyed to the true believer's 


like talking to you a little on paper. 


your writings. 


true stand-point of the Scriptures. 


it is in Jesus. 


mind by those words. 


An English Bishop has lately said, while speak- 
ing of the fact that the fullness of the Truth was 
not developed‘among the Christians in Rome; that 
‘in these days every Christian child professes it.” 
It seems to me that he himself is very “blind” 


evhen he assumes so much as that. 


iI feel a continual interest in your movement,and 
I believe with you that Christianity, rightly under- 
stood will redrganize the social and property ar- 
rangements of believers. Iam sure there must 
be a big screw loose in the present frame-work of 
society ; for of forty-nine new cases commeneed 
for the present term of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Allen county in:this State, nineteen are 


Sor divorce. 


In your “Community Journal” for May 20th 
one of your writers speaking of love,says, “we are 
up before daylight, but there are streaks of light 
in the east.” Well, I think:so too, and I am glad 


you are 2p. 


Inclesed I send you a little money ($5.00) for 


the Circular. Your brother in»Christ, 


H. R. P. 


<odit» 





THe ConTINENTAL MonTHLY has become the 
property of Hon. Robert J. Walker. Messrs. Le- 
land and Edmund Kirke, late literary editors, 
have left it. We notice in the July number ar- 
ticles on “ Emancipation in Jamaica,” the “ Cay- 


If we get the idea established 
at the center, of God’s faithfulness, no 
matter how many times we are hoaxed, 
for there is after all a glorious reality at the 
bottom. Let every man settle it in his heart, 
so that he can shout it through the depths of 
hell, The Universe is not a hoax, however 
much the devil may make it his business to 


of the Agriculturist on June 5, the merits of the 
different varieties of strawberries were discussed. 
The meeting had an especial interest on account 
of the presence of Mr. J. Knox, of Pa., one of 
the largest, if not the largest, cultivators of straw- 
berries in the country. Mr. Knox thought there 
were several varieties of strawberries, possessing 
great merit, which had been overlooked. He in- 
stanced the Fillmore as one of these. He consi- 
dered it one of the best in his locality, but was 
well aware that the locality had much to do with 
the value of a variety. While Hovey’s Seedling 
was highly prized at Boston, it wasalmost worth- 
less at Pittsburg. The Fillmore does not need to 
be frequently renewed, while Wilson’s Albany 
does, The Wilson gives a few large berries at 
first, but the rest of them are small. The Fill- 
more gives a greater crop than the Wilson and is 
of better flavor. He has tested it thoroughly and 
has this year planted more of it than of any 
other variety, save Triomphe de. Gand. He named 
as other good sorts, Golden Seedling, Comptesse 
de Thury and Duc de Brabant. The Triomphe 
de Gand fully sustains its reputation ; taken all in 
all, we have nothing equal to it. Being asked to 
give a selection of the best six strawberries, Mr. 
Knox placed 1st, Triomphe de Gand, medium 
and late, 2d, Wilson, as desirable for canning or 
bottling; 3d, Fillmore; 4th, Baltimore Scarlet, 
early; 5th, Burr's New Pine, one of the best; 
6th, Jenny Lind. The strawberry season used to 
extend over only two or three weeks. At Pitts- 
burg, they had prolonged it to seven weeks, and 
he had no doubt that it might be extended to 
two months. Trollope’s Victoria does not bear 
transportation well, but is good for home con- 
sumption. Kitley’s Goliah is very large and late, 
but rather coarse. Brighton Pine has been said 
by the Pomological Society to be a poor bearer. 
Mr. Knox considers it one of his best bearers, 
and it has.a fine spicy flavor. Scott’s Seedling is 
very good; some parties prefer it to all others, 
There is a great variety of tastes to be consulted, 
and a cultivator must endeavor to suit all. The 
Moyamensing is good. We do not want merely 
good sorts, we want the best. A first rate variety 
takes no more room and costs no more lgbor in 
cultivation than a poorone. Mr. Knox intends to 
plant ten acres of strawberries each year. They 
are as easy to plant as cabbages. , 

Doctor I. M. Ward thought that many kinds 
would succeed well about Pittsburg, which would 
not do well in other places. Hovey’s Seedling is 
one of the best in the vicinity of Newark, N. J. 

Mr. W. 8. Carpenter objected to the Fillmore 
as it is a pistillate variety. Is testing Cutter’s 
Seedling, and is thus far pleased with it. Among 
the new foreign varieties the Prince of Wales is a 
wonderful bearer and good. The Duc de Bra- 
bant is a favorite with him. He has tried some 
of Mr. Fuller’s Seedlings for two years, away 
from the locality where they originated. He 
thought highly of Col. Ellsworth. The Brook- 
lyn Scarlet is a splendid berry, being perfectly 
hardy and very productive, though the berry is 
not as large as some. Some white berries are of 
great promise: Lenning’s White is perfectly 
hardy, of large size and good flavor: the White 
Pine Apple is nearly as good. Jenny Lind is a 
favorite at the North, being large and of a fine 
color: Iowa is too sour. Downer’s is a wonder- 
ful bearer, but too sour. Bartlett is very fine, 
about as good as the Fillmore, and having per- 
fect flowers, he prefers it to that variety. Em- 
press Eugenie is one of the best, as good as Burr’s 
New Pine. Princess Frederick William was 
loaded with fruit, early and fine. Scott’s Seed- 
ling, not productive, insipid but sweet. 

Dr. Ward stated that the Brighton Pine was 
not prolific with him, and had rooted it out on 
this account. Mr. Knox thought he could not 
have the true sort as it was a great bearer with 
him. Solon Robinson had thrown it out, it not 
being a good bearer. 

Mr. Knox said that he-never endorsed a straw- 
berry until he had proved-it by cultivating it for 
three years. He looked for progress and thought 
that perfection had not yet been attained. He 
might put one variety et the head at this meeting, 
and at another meeting would consider some other 
variety as superior. ‘His views were constantly 
changing as he had more experience, and varied 
his modes of culture. “When a bed begins:to run 
out, after gathering the fruit, he lets the plants 
make all the runners they will. He then plows 
them under, adding stable manure, -and puts 
strawberries on the same ground again. He con- 
siders a crop of strawberry plants equal -in value 
to one of clover to plow under. 





Dr. Ward stated that Mr. Winans ‘had tried 


every variety known in this vicinity, at Newark, 
N. J.,and had found the Boston Pine and Hovey’s 
Seedling the most profitable sorts. 

Mr. Knox thought that the best culture had not 
been reached in this vicinity, as he could send his 
berries here from a distance of 300 miles and sell 
them at 50 cents a quart at wholesale, and asked 
if we had the best kinds for this locality. Cut- 
ter’s Seedling he considered a fine berry, but not 
large enough, it is light colored and too soft to 
bear carriage to market.— Agriculturist. 
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Rock Work. 





One of the prettiest things in the lawn or gar- 
den is a nice bit of rock work, imitating, as nearly 
as possible, what we often see in a rocky dell in 
the forest. We often come upon these things in 
our rambles.in the woods, quite equal to any 
thing in the Ramble in Central Park, and wish 
we could remove them, rocks, plants and ali, to 
our own premises. We stop in our walk to ad- 
mire the ease of the natural grouping. The grace 
of the ferns and the beauty of the flowers make 
us wonder they have never been transferred to 
the garden. Many of them have been, and from 
want of studying their habits and wants, have 
died. Few plants accustomed to grow in the 
deep woods, and in moist places, will live when 
transplanted to an open border in the garden.— 
The shock is too violent. But if put in the shade, 
and planted in a good border of vegetable mold 
from the forest, most of them will live and flour- 
ish. 

A shelter of evergreens makes one of the best 
screens for rock work, but the shade of any tree, 
or the north side of a building will answer, if 
nothing better can be had. Ifa spring or foun- 
tain is on the grounds, the rock work should be 
located near it, so that it can receive copious 
waterings at pleasure. No definite rules can be 
given for constructing these ornaments. Thcy 
should not be merely piles of loose stones, or reg- 
ular in outline. The larger the rocks, the better 
for this purpose,‘and the more irregular the bet- 
ter. The spaces between, may be partly filled 
with stones, and with vegetable mold from the 
woods. <A great variety of plants, will thrive in 
such a location. Many of the ferns and mosses, 
of which we have a large number, will do well. 
Only the larger ferns should be employed, where 
the work is on a large scale. In transplanting, 
the more earth we remove with the plants, the 
more likely they will be to live. Theclub mosses 
with their long trailing vines and bright green 
shoots, are highly ornamental. In selecting the 
plants it is desirable to secure a succession of 
blossoms, from the early spring to late Autumn. 
The Blood Root, (Sanguinaria Canadensis) comes 
early in April. It loves moist, shady places, and 
is often found growing in the clefts of rocks.— 
The Wood Anemone blooms about the same 
time, and is found in the same localities. The 
Saxifrage, and Rock Geranium, or Herb Robert, 
are also desirable plants. The Partridge Berry, 
and Winter Green, or Checkerberry are even 
more beautiful for their leaves and berries, than 
for their blossoms. The berries are of a bright 
red, and hang on through the Winter. The trail- 
ing Arbutus, one of our most beautiful flowers, 
the Linnea borealis, Blue Houstonia, Columbine, 
and many others will flourish in rock work.— 
Health, pleasure, and instruction will come of 
this home-made ornament.— Agriculturist. 
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Cork Beds. 


Dr. Trall, editor of the Herald of Health thinks 
that Cork Beds surpass all others. He says: 
The only reliable “life-preserver” which we 
have ever seen is made of cork; and we have 
found that a bed of cork shavings is more condu- 
cive to 
“ Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” . 

than anything we have ever before experienced. 
If the man who first invented sleep is deserving 
of blessings, surely the One who contrived a way 
to sleep not only BALMILY but Hygienically, is en- 
titled to the profound acknowledgments of all 
sleeping mortals, and especially to the thanks of 
all restless, fidgety, nervous, sleepless invalids.— 
We have tried all manner of beds and bedding, 
beneath and above, feathers, cotton, hair, sea-weed, 
husks, hay, straw, to the carpeted floor, and the 
soft side of a plank ; but commend us to cork. It 
is light, easy, cool, clean, elastic, and (a consider- 
ation in these times) economical. How longa 
cork bed will last we shall propably never know 
experimentally, unless we are lucky, or unlucky, 
as the case :may be, to remain.on TERRA FIRMA 
one or two centuries longer—at the end of which 
time we expect the rebellion will be “crushed 
out.” Wecan see no reason why a bed of cork 
shavings should not last from the cradle ‘to the 
grave, and even then be almost as good as new 
for the next generation. We can see_no princi- 








ple of wear and tear in the material. We have a 


bed on exhibition which one of our patients ‘hag 
slept upon for five years, and another which has 
never been used at all; and it would trouble ‘any 
person, after the most careful scrutiny, to distin. 
guish one from the other. But, mark one thing, 
reader! If you get a cork bed, and your cham- 
bermaid or “better half” does not make it»up 
right, you will be ready to declare the whole 
thing a humbug. The shavings are to be put in- 
to the tick loosely, and made up each morning by 
turning, shaking and smoothing, managed, indeed 
precisely after the fashion of that good old and 
blessed institution we knew in our boyhood days, 
as oat-straw beds. It is but half a minute’s work, 
and if well done, you will have reason to regard 
the introduction of cork beds as making a new 
era in the sleeping art, 





Transplanting Large Trees. 


The system of transplanting large trees has been 
practiced in Paris auring the last few years to an 
extent unknown elswhere. In spring and au- 
tumn the transplanting trucks or wheeled frames 
are to be seen in all directions and the Champs 
Elysees, the Boulevards and the various squares 
recently laid out in many parts of the town, have 
been adorned with thousands of noble trees by 
these means. A report has been made on the sub- 
ject to the Central Society of Horticultuture, by 
which we are informed that horse-chestnut trees, 
more than 39 inches in diameter, and a catalpa 
tree, 150 years old and 23 inches in diameter, 
have been transplanted with success. Another 
and very remarkable case is mentioned, namely, 
that of three good-sized trees growing in such a 
manner that they could not be separated, having 
been removed together from a private garden 
about to be destroyed; the mass of roots and 
earth measuring about 16 feet in length. It has 
been discovered that the bleeding of trees and the 
attack of insects, after the cutting-off of branchés, 
may be stopped by the simple method of brushing 
the part exposed with a paste made of wood- 
ashes and water; the ashes enter between the fi- 
bers of the wood and prevent exudation, while 
the alkaline property of the mixture keeps off in- 
sects.—Scientific American. 








VoLTarre.—Nearly a hundred years ago, Vol- 
taire resided at Geneva. One day he said to 
some friends, in a boastful sneering tone; “ Be- 
fore the beginning of the ninetecnth century, 
Christianity will have disappeared from the 
earth!” Well, in that same house, in that same 
room where these impious words were spoken, 
what think you there is to-day? A large de- 
posite of Bibles! The sacred books fill the house 
from the floor to the ceiling! So much for Vol- 
taire’s prediction. 
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